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SUMMARY 


World  mohairi/production  increased  frcan  an  estimated  35  million  pounds,  grease 
basis,  in  1952  to  kk  million  in  1956  but  declined  to  hj>  million  in  I958.  On 
a  clean  basis,  world  output  would  be  about  four-fifths  of  these  totals.  The 
outlook  for  1^9  indicates  little  change  from  this  year's  levels.  Mohair 
production  may  increase  slightly  in  Turkey  and  South  Africa.    Little  change 
is  forecast  for  the  United  States. 

MOHAIR:    Production  in  specified  countries,  greasy  basis,  averages 

1935-39  and  1951-55,  annual  1952-58 


Year 


Turkey 


United 
States 


Union  ofl/  ;Basutoland 
South  Africa. 


Total 


Million  pounds 


1935-39  avg. 

;     15.3  , 

:  16.8 

:  k.8 

:  .8 

:  37.7 

1951-55  avg.  . 

I     l6,k  . 

:     13.9  . 

:  5.0 

s  1.2 

!  36.5 

1952 

I      l6,k  ; 

12,2  , 

:  5.3 

:  1.2 

:  35.1 

1953 

:  16.5 

1  12.8 

:  h.Q 

;  1.1 

:  35.2 

195^^ 

;     16.6  . 

;     lh.6  . 

1  4.6 

:  1.2 

:  37.0 

1955 

:     17.5  ; 

16.9  . 

:  5.6 

:  1.1 

;  i^l.l 

1956 

:     19A  ; 

18.2  , 

:  5A 

:  1.1 

1  hk,l 

1957  2/ 

18.2  ; 

19.1  . 

;  5.6 

:  1.1 

:  kk.O 

1958  3/  : 

17.2 

19.5  . 

:  5.6 

;  1.1 

:  h3,k. 

1/  For  season  beginning  July  1  of  year  shown.    This  series  has  been  revised 
by  the  South  African  Department  of  Agriculture.    2/  Preliminary.    ^  Estimated. 

1/  Mohair  is  the  fleece  of  Angora  goats  of  the  Turkish  plateau.  South  African 
Cape  and  the  southwestern  United  States.    Production  in  other  areas  of  the  world 
is  insignificant  and  is  not  included  in  this  estimate. 


World  production  increased  sharply  between  1952  and  1956  when  it  reached  record 
levels  in  the  latter  year.  Increased  demand  and  relatively  high  prices  spurred 
sharp  increases  in  Turkey  and  the  United  States  during  this  period.  In  South 
Africa  the  trend  was  upward,  but  more  erratic.  A  decline  in  Turkish  production 
reduced  the  world  clip  in  1957  and  1958.  The  United  States  desplaced  Turkey  as 
the  leading  producer  of  mohair  in  1957.  U.  S.  output  has  continued  to  rise  in 
the  past  2  years  but  not  as  rapidly  as  in  the  1952-56  period. 

No  estimates  are  available  for  world  consimiption  of  mohair.    Mill  tise  in  the 
United  Kingdcm— presently  the  largest  consumer— increased  from  an  estimated 
5.5  million  pounds  in  1955  to  a  record  13. 0  million  pounds  in  1956.    Based  on 
import  data,  consramption  probably  increased  further  in  1957  tut  declined  slightly 
in  1958.    In  the  United  States,  mohair  use  apparently  fell  sharply  from  I95O  to 
1956  but  appears  recently  to  have  recovered  somewhat.    Export  data  indicate  that 
Turkey  now  uses  about  half  of  its  total  production. 

Stocks  of  mohair  in  the  United  Kingdom  in  August  I958  were  below  a  year  earlier. 
Stocks  in  the  United  States  in  Janttary  1958  were  above  the  April  1^7  level. 

Prices  in  South  Africa  and  the  United  States  were  down  sharply  in  the  first 
half  of  1958  but  have  improved  somewhat  in  recent  months. 

Imports  of  mohair  into  the  United  Kingdcm  at  19  million  pounds  in  1957  were  the 
same  as  a  year  earlier  but  2  and  one-hsilf  times  as  large  as  in  1952.  Imports 
diaring  the  first  10  months  of  1958  were  running  about  two-thirds  of  a  year  earlier. 

Exports  fran  the  United  States  and  Turkey  declined  in  1957  while  those  from  the 
Union  of  South  Africa  increased  slightly.    Shipments  from  the  United  States  during 
January-November  1958  were  up  sharply  and  above  the  record  level  of  1956.  Exports 
from  Turkey  during  January-September  1958  were  sharply  below  a  year  earlier. 

MOHAIR:    Exports  frm  specified  countries,  actual  weight,  annual 

1938  and  1951-57 


Year 


Turkey     :  United  States  l/ 


Union  of  2/! 
South  Africa  ' 


Total 


1938 

:  6.5 

1951 

•  h.l 

1952 

:  7.1 

1953 

:  10.0 

195^^ 

:  7.3 

1955 

:  8.6 

1956 

:  8.5 

1957 

1  7.2 

3/ 
3/ 
3/ 

.9 
2.5 
6.1 
11.8 
10.0 


Million  pounds 


5.1 
5.1 
U.8 
5.0 
5.6 
6.2 
6A 
6.5 


11.6 
9.8 
11.9 
15.9 
15.h 

20.9 
26.7 
23.7 


1/  dean  content.    Includes  other  wool -like  specialty  hair.    2/  Including 
Basutoland.    3/  Less  than  50,000  pounds. 
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PRODUCTION 


United  States;    In  the  past   t    years,  the  United  States  has  displaced  Turkey 
as  the  leading  producer  and  exporter  of  mohair.    U.  S.  production  increased  by 
56  percent  between  1952  and  1957  reaching  19.I  million  pounds.    This  includes 
production  in  7  Western  States  orily  (Arizona,  California,  Missouri,  New  Mexico, 
Oregon,  Texas,  and  Utah),    There  are  no  estimates  of  the  small  amount  of  mohair 
produced  in  other  States.    Texas  accounted  for  97  percent  of  the  mohair  produced 
in  1957*    Output  in  1^8  probably  increased  further  as  the  ntmber  of  goats  in 
Texas  on  January  1,  was  up  2  percent.    With  goat  slaughter  running  about  double 
that  of  last  year,  mohair  production  in  1959  niay  be  about  the  same  as  this  year. 

Turkey;    Mohair  production  in  Turkey  has  declined  dining  the  past  2  years  but 
is  still  relatively  high.    This  decline  has  probably  been  caused  by  the  same 
conditions  that  brought  about  a  similar  decline  in  wool  output,  i.e.  f©o1>aridiffioatli 
disease  and  insufficient  feed.    Turkish  output  increased  by  50  percent  between 
1950  and  1956  when  it  reached  19.^  million  pounds,  but  then  declined  to  17.2 
million  in  1958*    Present  indications  point  to  a  slight  increase  in  mohair 
production  in  1^9* 

South  Africa;    Production  of  mohair  in  the  Union  of  South  Africa  and  Basutoland 
during  the  1957-58  season  (July-Jime)  was  6.7  million  pounds.    Annual  production 
in  Basutoland  in  recent  years  has  been  about  1.1  million  pounds.    The  Union's 
production  has  been  fairly  stable  in  the  past  20  years,  with  a  slight  upward 
trend.    Output  is  considerable  below  the  1910-20  period  when  the  Union  was  the 
world's  leading  producer  with  a  clip  of  aroiind  20  million  pounds.    Just  as  U.  S. 
production  is  concentrated  in  part  cf  Texas,  the  Union  clip  Is  largely  confined 
to  the  southeastern  part  of  the  Cape  Province. 

Output  this  season  should  continue  the  slight  upward  trend  of  recent  years.  Low 
wool  prices  during  the  past  year  may  encourage  seme  shifting  from  wool  production 
to  mohair. 

EXPORTS  ' 

United  States;    Exports  of  mohair,  including  other  wool -like  specialty  hair. 
Increased  sharply  from  2b  se  than  a  million  pounds  in  1953  to  11.8  million  in 
1956,    Shipments  fell  slightly  to  10.0  million  pounds  in  1957— equivalent  to 
two-thirds  of  the  total  clip.    Exports  in  1956  accoimted  for  almost  80  percent 
of  domestic  production. 

The  bulld-Tip  of  export  markets  (all  dollar  markets)  has  been  chiefly  responsi- 
ble for  the  relatively  strong  price  position  of  mohair  in  recent  years.  The 
decline  in  exports  in  late  1957  and  early  1958  brought  about  a  sharp  decline  in 
prices  and  the  recent  recovery  in  escports  has  increased  prices.    The  principal 
export  market  has  been  the  United  Kingdom,  which  in  the  past  3  years  has  taken 
between  60  and  66  percent  of  total  U,  S,  mohair  exports.    Other  important  markets 
have  been  the  Netherlands  and  Belgium,      A  decline  in  European  demand  in  late 
1957  and  early  1958  as  a  result  of  the  textile  recession  resulted  in  lower 
exports  and  prices  during  this  period.    Shipments -in  January-November  1958  were 
a  record  12.1  million  pounds  as  exports  during  the  closing  months  Increased 
sufficiently  to  offset  the  earlier  decline. 
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UNITED  STATES:    Exports  of  mohair  and  other  wool- like  specialty  hair, 
clean  content,  by  country  of  destination,  anmial  195^57  and 
Janxxary-Septeniber  1957  and  I958 


Country  of  ; 
Destination 

Annual 

1 
4 

January-September 

'  195k 

•  1955 

:    1956  : 

1957  ' 

T  OCT  I 

1957 

1950 

- 

-    1,000  pounds  - 

- 

1  017 

3,866  : 

7,795 

6,017 

5,112 

'  4,860 

me  uQTfUSTJjB^nos 

J.,  up  J 

•  1,765 

•    2,l<-82  : 

1,804 

1,199  ' 

1,035 

25k  ! 

227 

:       952  . 

1,432 

:    1,243  : 

545 

Japan  : 

!  9 

:  217 

:  402 

:  329 

209 

Canada  : 

:  lk2 

:  107 

:  107 

:        57  . 

:  47 

:  215 

Germany,  West 

'         3  ' 

:  20 

:  107 

94 

:         13  • 

332 

Switzerland  : 

60 

8  - 

:  104 

:  74 

40 

:  147 

Others  : 

7 

:  51 

:  71 

:  112 

:  99 

71 

Total 

2,536 

•  6,053 

.  11,835 

9,992 

8,082 

8,214 

Source:    Bureau  of  the  Censiis. 


Turkey;    Exports  from  Turkey  in  1957  were  7.2  million  pounds,  acttial  wei^t, 
compared  wi-Ui  8.5  million  in  1956.    There  was  a  sharp  drop  in  shipments  to 
the  United  Kingdom  but  several  covmtries  (West  Germany,  Switzerland,  and 
Yugoslavia)  took  substarrtieLl  quantities  and  this  offset  part  of  this  decline. 
The  proportion  of  total  shijoients  going  to  Britain  declined  from  93  percent 
in  1956  to  25  percent  in  1957.    East  Germany  and  the  U.S.S.R.  purchased  sub- 
stantial amounts  in  1955  "but  have  not  been  important  outlets  since.  Exports 
during  Janxiary- September  1958  were  only  3»0  million  pounds,  ccaffpared  with 
7*1  million  a  year  earlier. 


TURKEY:    Exports  of  mohair  by  coimtry  of  destination,  actual  wei^t, 

average  I95I-55,  annual  I95I-57 


Coimtry 

=1951-55: 

:  Average:  1951 

:  1952 

» 

:  1953 

■ 
> 

:  1954 

» 

1955 

1 
> 

:  1956 

> 
> 

:  1957 

1,000  potmds 

Ihiited  Kingdom 

France 

Spain 

Italy  ! 
East  Germany 
U.S.S.R. 

United  States  : 
ddiers  ! 

:  5,127  ' 

t      368  ! 

:       53  i 
•  144 
:     248  : 
:  605 
:     569  : 
!     437  : 

:  1,638 
629  ' 

:     265  - 
.  1,438  ! 
:     684  ! 

:  4,011 
350 

283 

i/ 
•  835 
1,102 
:     518  J 

:  7,335 
758 

:  99 
.  197 

;  ^63X 
:  171 
:      763  ' 

:  6,361 
:  79 
:  35 
:       74  - 
:  220 
:  449 

:       59  ! 
:  43 

:  6,290 
22 

:  133 
•       83  . 
1,022  • 
824 
73 
175 

7,877 

=  1/ 
137 

■^5 

■  1,845 
:  671 
•  326 

4,219 

Total 

:  7,551  : 

4,739 

:  7,099 

9,974 

:  7,320 

.  8,622 

8,469  . 

7,191 

1/  If  any,  included  with  others.  2/  Including  West  Germany  ( 1,530), 
Switzerland  ^1,348),  Yugoslavia  (692),  and  Israel  (496). 
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South  Africa:    Practically  all  of  the  South  African  clip  is  exported — mainly  to 
the  United  Kingdom.    Exports  in  1957  totaled  6.5  million  pounds  compared  with 
6,k  million  in  I956  and  6.2  million  in  1955 .    The  United  Kingdom  accounted  for 
more  than  half  the  total  exports  in  1957*    Italy,  France,  and  Japan  vere  the 
other  major  markets. 

UNION  OP  SOUTH  AIKECA:  2J  Exports  of  mohair  from  Union  ports,  actual 
weight,  hy  country  of  destination,  I95I-55  average  and  annual  1953-57 


;  1951+ 

\  1956 

Country 

I  Average 

:    1953  ' 

l  1955 

'.  1957 

-  1,000  pounds  - 

United  Kingdom 

!  3,65i^ 

:  3,761+ 

:  3,853 

:  3,595 

:  3,1+82 

:  3,71+1 

France 

'  530 

:  508 

:  776 

:  782 

:  799 

:  695 

Netherlands 

:       193  : 

167 

:  213 

:  278 

:       160  ' 

:  338 

Italy 

:  338 

:  163 

:  593 

800 

:       731+  : 

:  752 

United  States 

:       284  : 

139  ' 

2  ; 

1 

Germany,  West 

151  . 

:        81+  ■ 

:        52  : 

387  . 

:       202  : 

:  95 

Japan  : 

:        57  : 

76 

:  27 

:  lli-5 

:  769 

:  61+2 

Belgium 

!  80 

20 

:  32 

:  11+8 

:       195  • 

:  157 

Others 

:        63  : 

73 

t  61 

85 

:  1+7 

:  102 

Total  ; 

5,350  : 

l+,99l+  ' 

•  5,609 

:    6,221  : 

>  6,388 

.  6,522 

1/  Including  Basiitoland. 


IMPORTS 

Iftiited  Kingdom:    The  United  Kingdom  has  replaced  the  United  States  as  the 
largest  consumer  and  importer  of  mohair.    Imports  into  the  United  States  have 
been  insignificant  since  1953  when  the  Iftiited  States  first  became  a  net  exporter. 
Of  total  1957  exports  from  the  3  ma^lor  producing  countries,  about  half  went  to 
the  United  Kingdom. 

Gboss  imports  rose  frcan  7.2  million  pounds  in  1952  to  I9.O  million  in  1956. 
This  level  was  maintained  in  1957  but  there  was  a  sharp  drop  in  1958.  Imports 
during  January-October  1958  were  11. 7  million  pounds  compared  with  17.5  million 
during  the  same  period  of  1957«    Imports  for  the  entire  year  will  probably  be 
about  17  million  pounds  as  a  rise  in  recent  months  indicates  that  demand  has 
picked  up. 

UNITED  KINGDCM:    Iniports  of  mohair,  actual  weight,  by  country  of  origin, 
average  1935-39,  1951-55  and  anniial  1951+-57 

~-  :  1935-39*  1951-55-  ^ 


* 

:  Average 

'  Average 

:  I95I+ 

:  1955 

'    1956  : 

1957 

< 
c 

MmioTi 

pounds 

M  mm 

Turkey  ! 

!       1.6  ! 

5.0  J 

:  5.6 

:  6.3 

:     6.1  ; 

5.5 

United  States  ; 

:    1.1  : 

'     1.3  : 

I  1+.2 

:     8.9  : 

.  8.1+ 

Union  of  South  Africa 

:     5.7  . 

:    3.8  1 

•  3.8 

:  3.8 

:  3.3 

:  3.7 

Others 

:       .1+  : 

:      .2  ; 

.5  . 

:  .1 

:       .7  : 

•  1.3 

Total 

:     7.7  : 

10.1 

1    11.2  . 

:  1I+.I+ 

:    19.0  . 

:  18.9 

Re-exports  ! 

!        .3  ! 

:      .2  : 

.2  ; 

:        .2  . 

:       .9  i 

:  .5 

Retained  Imports  ; 

!     7.1+  ' 

:    9.9  : 

:  11.0 

:  llf.2 

:    18.1  : 

.  I8.i+ 
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CONSUMPTION  AM)  STOCKS 


tfalted  Klngdcan:    Consimprbion  of  mohair  in  the  British  wool  textile  indiistry 
during  1957  vas  I5.O  million  pounds,  cooroared  with  I3.O  million  in  I956  and 
5.5  million  in  1952.    Its  increased  use  in  recent  years  reflects  renewed 
interest  by  the  wool  textile  industry  -which  "blends  it  with  other  fibers.  The 
textile  recession  and  lower  imports  indicate  lower  consumption  in  1958» 

Stocks  of  mohair  (including  mohair  tops)  on  August  31,  1958  were  5.3  million 
pounds,  compared  with  7.4  million  a  year  earlier.    This  reverses  the  ttpward 
trend  of  recent  years. 


UNITED  KIHGDQM:    Consumption  and  stocks  of  mohair,  actual  wei^t, 
average  1951-55*  ancL  annual  1952-58 


: 1951-55: 
^Average : 

1952 

• 

•  • 

•  • 

:  195^^    :  1955 

•  • 

•  • 

:  1956  : 

• 
• 

1957  : 

1958 

Million  pounds 

Consimrption    :    8.6  : 

5.5 

:  10.0 

:    10.3  :  10.9 

:    13.0  : 

15.0  : 

Stocks  2J       I    k.7  : 

3.7 

: 

:      5.5  :  5.1 

:      6.7  : 

7,k  : 

5.3 

1/  As  of  August  31*    Includes  mohair  tops. 


United  States;    There  have  been  no  official  statistics  on  total  mohair  consvaap- 
tion  in  the  tftiited  States  since  1950.    Based  on  production,  exports,  and  stocks 
data,  total  mill  use  apparently  declined  from  I7.2  million  pounds,  scotured 
basis,  in  I95O  to  about  3.5  million  in  1956.    The  Bureau  of  the  Census  does 
report  consumption  on  the  worsted  system  and  this  declined  from  12.8  million 
pounds  in  I95O  to  2.1  million  in  1957.    A  change  in  the  stocks  reporting  date 
and  the  fact  that  this  does  not  include  stocks  held  by  producers  makes  any 
estimate  of  total  consumption  in  I957  and  I958  difficult.    There  are  some 
indications  that  the  downward  trend  may  have  been  halted  and  that  there  has 
been  some  improvement. 

Reported  stocks  on  January  1,  1958,  were  5.7  million  pounds,  scoured  basis, 
compared  with  5.0  million  in  April  1957  and  7.I  million  in  April  1956. 
Reportedly,  a  large  proportion  of  the  I957  clip  was  held  by  growers  and  not 
sold  until  this  season. 

PRICES 

United  States;    Average  prices  to  growers  during  the  past  5  seasons  have  been 
very  favorable,  ranging  from  72  to  89  cents  per  pound,  grease  basis.  The 
rapid  rise  in  exports  in  recent  years  has  generally  maintained  mohair  prices 
at  these  high  levels.    Prices  fell  sharply  in  early  I958  as  a  result  of  the 
Exaropean  textile  recession  and  smaller  exports.    Average  prices  received  by 
Texus  growers  during  the  first  9  months  (April-December)  of  the  current  season 
ranged  from  55  cents  in  April  to  80  cents  per  po\md  in  December. 
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Boston  prices  have  also  "been  lower  in  1958*  Most  types  reached  a  low  in  May 
but  have  generally  improved  since  then. 


UNITED  STAir^:    Prices  of  selected  types  of  mohair  at  Boston  and  the 
average  price  received  by  farmers,  grease  basis,  annual  1952- 58 


1  1952  ; 

:  1953  ; 

:  1951+ ; 

.  1955  ; 

:  1956  : 

:  1957  ; 

1958 

1  - 

Cents  per  potmd 

- 

Boston  prices  of 

Ho.  1  kid 

\  ise.k  ' 

:  181.1 

:  212.6 

•  208.3 

:  162.  if 

m.k  ' 

:  159.6 

No.  2  kid 

I  156.9 

:  167.8  : 

191.6 

:  182.3 

:  148.7 

:  l61f.3 

:  143.6 

No.  1  Grown 

:  lij-3.8  ■ 

:  137.5  : 

:  117.9 

:  112.8 

:  124.3  ' 

'  101.2 

No.  2  Grown 

:  122.2 

:  122.7 

:    92.5  ' 

81.0 

:  91.6 

:  104.7  . 

:  80.5 

Avg.  received  by 

88.6  ; 

farmers  2/ 

.  96.3 

.  87.7 

72.  if 

.  82.2 

8^  •  ^ 

* 
* 

1/  January-October.  2/  Weighted  average  of  prices  received  by  growers  in 
7  Western  States  during  the  season  beginning  April  1  of  year  shown. 


South  Africa;    The  South  African  clip  is  sold  at  auction  with  sales  of  the 
summer  clip  in  April-June  and  the  winter  clip  in  September- November.  Prices 
of  simmer  hair  dropped  sharply  in  I958  to  the  lowest  level  of  several  years. 
They  improved  somewhat  at  the  sales  of  winter  hair  in  September  but  were  still 
considerably  below  a  year  earlier.    (See  table  on  page  8.) 

OOTIOOK 

The  sharp  increase  in  mohair  output  d\jring  the  first  half  of  this  decade  may 
be  leveling  off  in  Turkey  and  the  United  States.    In  South  Africa,  some  wool- 
growers  may  turn  to  mohair  because  prices  are  currently  much  more  favorable 
than  wool  ptices. 

Both  the  supply  and  the  alternative  utilizations  of  mohair  are  limited.  Demand 
has  historically  been  very  erratic  and  this  has  been  reflected  in  wide  and 
abrupt  price  variations.    Mohair  is  a  specialty  fiber  and  the  demand  for  it  is 
greatly  affected  by  fashion  changes  and,  to  some  extent,  the  price  of  competing 
fibers.    It  is  generally  more  expensive  than  wool  and  demand  is  greater  in 
periods  of  prosperity. 

In  the  past  mohair  has  been  used  largely  in  the  manufacture  of  upholstery — 
particularly  in  automobiles — but  in  recent  years  it  has  been  used  mainly  as  an 
apparel  fiber.    The  recent  iipswing  in  U.  S.  demand  has  been  the  result  of 
increased  use  in  women's  wear,  particularly  in  worsted  coats.    With  a  resumption 
of  both  domestic  and  export  demand  and  continued  prosperity,  the  long-term  out- 
Uopk.  for  U.  S.  mohair  producers  seems  fairly  encouraging.    Extreme  fluctuation* 
of  demand  and  prices  will  probably  continue  to  be  a  characteristic  of  the 
industry,  however. 
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UNION  OF  SOUTH  AFRICA:    Monthly  average  prices  of  mohair  for  selected 
months    and  descriptions  at  Port  Elizabeth,  195^58 


Super  Kid 
Summer  Hair 

April 

May 

Jvaie 


12^ 


27^-3^9 
280-313 
280-306 


1955  1936  1937 

Cents  per  pound 


190  250  2k\ 

163  263  228 

263  191 


1958 


160 
159 


Winter  Hair 
Sept. 
Oct. 
Nov. 

Super 

Siunmer  Hair 


13^^151  7^13^156 
158-181  i/l28-l64 
151-169 


163 
161 

162 


163 
168 
169 


166 


Apr. 

May 
June 

Winter  Hair 

Sept. 

Oct, 

Nov. 

Good  Average 
Simmer  Hair 


123-1^^6 

102-137 
93-106 


69-103 

76-91 

7I+-81 


95 
98 
97 


i/81^93 
i/90-lOO 

i/ 97-105 


125 
129 

127 


109 
128 

121 


139 
13i^ 
133 


118 

119 
118 


78 
84 


95 


Apr. 

May 
June 

Winter  Hair 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 


93-128 
88-100 
82-93 


55-76 
62-67 
58-63 


88 
90 
92 


i/84-89 
1/88-92 
1/99.101^ 


lli^ 
120 
117 


98 
108 

no 


128 
123 
123 


lOl^ 

101+ 
98 


65 
72 
91^ 


8U 


1/   Price  ranges. 
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OREIGN  AGRICULTURE  CIRCULAR 


U.S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 
Foreign  Agricultural  Service     Washington  D 

^  7l^  a.  7  '--7—: 


1  Y  I 
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SOUTHERN  HEMISPHERE 


WOOl^ 


★ 

1  jt  AQRICULTURE 


EXPORTS  REBOUND 


FW  2-59 
May  27,  1959 


This  season's  raw  wool  exports  through  Deceoiber  l/  are  rebounding 
strongly  after  a  1957-58  season  in  which  exports  from  the  5  major  ex- 
porting countries  fell  10  percent  from  the  previous  year.    Reduced  pro- 
duction in  Australia  and  South  Africa  and  dissension  over  the  "aforos" 
(a  special  export  tax  system)  in  Argentina  and  Uruguay  contributed  to 
the  export  drop  of  a  year  ago.    These  h  countries  and  New  Zealand  are 
the  major  exporting  countries  of  the  Southern  Hemisphere.    Total  ship- 
ments in  the  1958-59  season  through  Decemher  were  up  15  percent  over 
last  year. 

Argentina  and  Uruguay  have  been  moving  their  large  exportable  supplies 
in  sizable  vol\ime.    Their  exports  during  the  last  quarter  of  I958  were 
over  5  times  as  large  as  a  year  earlier.    Exports  from  New  Zealand 
also  Increased  in  the  last  half  of  1958,  but  shipments  from  Austreklia 
and  South  Africa  declined. 

Increased  demand  from  the  United  States^  Japan^  and  the  United  Kingdcxa 
stimulated  exports  during  the  early  months  of  the  current  season.  The 
5  major  eacporting  countries  shipped  to  the  United  States  through  Decoa- 
ber  103.5  million  pounds  of  raw  wool,act\ial  weight.    This  was  about 
double  the  quantity  exported  in  the  corresponding  period  a  yeeur  earlier. 
All  countries  increased  their  shipments  to  the  United  States,  exports 
from  Argentina,  Uruguay,  and  the  Union  of  South  Africa  showing  the 
most  marked  gain.    Exports  of  raw  wool  to  the  United  Kingdom  increased 


1/  In  Australia,  New  Zealand,  and  the  Union  of  South  Africa,  the 
marketing  yecur  begins  July  1;  in  Argentina  and  Uruguay,  it  begins 
October  1. 


27  percent  during  the  same  period,  and  shipments  to  Japan— mainly  from 
Australia— increased  32  percent.  Argentina  and  Uruguayan  wool  exports 
to  the  Soviet  Union  increased  sharply.  The  Union  of  South  Africa  sent 
less  wool  to  the  U.S.S.R. 

Australia 

Shipments  of  raw  wool  from  Australia  during  the  first  half  of  the  1958- 
59  season  were  9  percent  helow  the  same  period  a  year  earlier.  Ea^rts 
for  the  entire  season  may  exceed  last  season's,  however,  in  view  of  in- 
creased production  and  improved  demand  for  wool  textiles. 

Australia's  wool  production  in  the  1958-59  season  is  now  estimated  at 
1,5M*-  million  pounds,  grease  basis,  con?>€u:ed  with  1,^33  million  pounds 
in  1957-58  and  a  record  1,564  million  pounds  in  1956-57.    Stocks  of  wool 
in  store  awaiting  sale  at  the  end  of  February  were  12  percent  above  a 
year  earlier. 

The  United  Kingdom  and  Japan— the  leading  buyers— increased  their  tak- 
ings during  July-December  1958,  but  France,  West  Germany  and  Italy  took 
less.    As  a  result  of  the  decline  in  export  vol\ime  and  lower  prices, 
the  value  of  Australian  shipments  dropped  sharply  from  $1^  million  to 
$293  mm  ion. 

The  downtrend  in  auction  prices  continued  diaring  the  first  half  of  this 
season,  but  prices  have  improved  since  mid-January,  and  in  late  April 
were  above  a  year  earlier.    The  average  auction  price  of  wool  sold  in 
July-February  wcus  ^4^3. 8  cents  per  pound  contrasted  to  63.2  cents  in  the 
same  period  of  the  1957-58  season. 

Hew  Zealand 

New  Zealand  raw  wool  exports  increased  ik  percent  in  July-December  1958 
over  the  same  period  a  year  eeurlier,  due  partly  to  strong  demand  from 
United  States  and  United  Kingdon  carpet  Industries  for  coarse  crossbreds. 
Exports  to  Japan  smd  continental  Europe  also  Increased,  but  exports  to 
the  Sino-Soviet  Bloc  declined. 

Wool  production  is  estimated  at  a  record  505  million  pounds,  grease 
basis,  in  1958-59,  coii5>ared  with  ^96  million  pounds  in  1957-58. 

Carryover  stocks  were  also  larger  as  a  result  of  purchases  by  the  New 
Zealand  Wool  Commission  at  the  floor  support  level.    Total  pvirchases 
in  the  I957-58  season— mostly  in  the  closing  months— were  4^,899  bales 
(3^-pound).    Purchases  through  February  of  the  present  season  were 
h6,03h  bales.    Sales  during  this  period  totaled  30,072  bales,  leaving 
net  stocks  on  March  2  of  62,86l  bales.    With  Improved  prices,  an  addi- 
tional h,srjk  bales  were  sold  in  April.    It  is  likely  that  sales  of  the 
Cojanission's  holdings  will  exceed  purchases  in  the  remainder  of  the 
season. 
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New  Zealand  auction  prices  have  been  more  stable  this  season,  at  a  rela- 
tively low  level.    Some  of  the  coarser  types,  which  are  a  significant 
part  of  the  New  Zealand  clip,  have  moved  upward  since  the  selling  season 
began  in  October.    The  average  auction  price  during  July-February  was 
kO,3  cents  per  pound,  down  from  Icust  season's  average  of  kQ,0  cents.  The 
average  floor  support  price  for  both  seasons  has  been  38.5  cents,  although 
each  of  the  various  types  has  its  own  floor  price. 

Union  of  South  Africa 

Shipments  of  raw  wool  from  the  Union  of  South  Africa  during  July-Decem- 
ber were  5  percent  lower  than  during  the  same  months  of  the  previous 
season,  reflecting  increased  holdings  by  the  South  African  Wool  Commis- 
sion.   Exports  to  the  Continent  and  the  Soviet  Union  declined  but  ship- 
ments increased  sharply  to  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  United  States. 

The  1958-59  wool  output  is  now  estimated  at  305  million  pounds,  grease 
basis,  coii5)ared  with  299  million  in  1957-58. 

As  in  New  Zealand,  wool  prices  are  supported  by  the  Wool  Conmission. 
Purchases  began  in  March  1958  when  prices  reached  the  floor  levels. 
Total  purchases  by  the  Wool  Camnisslon  through  February  I959  were  90,056 
bales  (310-pound).    It  made  only  one  sale  during  this  period — 5,987 
bales  on  February  3*  1959» 

Sales  in  April  and  early  May  totaled  45,000  bales. 
Argentina  and  Uruguay 

Raw  wool  exports  in  the  first  quetrter  (October-December)  of  the  1958-59 
season  from  Argentina  and  Uruguay  were  more  than  5  times  exports  in  the 
same  period  a  year  earlier.    The  sharp  increase  is  due  largely  to  ex- 
change measures  which  are  more  favorable  to  escporters.    Exports  in 
October-December  1957  were  very  faaall  due  to  disagreements  over  the 
"aforos"  and  the  multiple  exchange  rates  systems  of  the  two  countries. 

Exports  of  raw  wool  from  Argentina  during  October-December  totaled 
108.6  mill  ion  pounds,  compared  with  20.3  million  pounds  a  year  earlier, 
increasing  sharply  to  all  major  destinations.    The  United  States  con- 
tinued to  be  the  leading  biayer  of  Argentine  wools.    Argentina's  wool  sur- 
plus began  to  move  late  In  the  1957-58  season  and  picked  up  momentum 
following  modification  of  the  "aforos"  in  September.    The  "aforos"  were 
more  favorable  for  scoured  wool  and  exports  of  scoured-nnainly  coarse 
crossbred— were  unusually  large  in  October-December.    In  late  December, 
the  multiple  exchange  rate  system  was  abolished  and  tot€LL  exchange 
earnings,  minus  a  retention  and  sales  tax,  could  be  converted  at  the 
free  rate.    The  adoption  of  the  free  rate  substantially  increased  ex- 
porters' proceeds  even  though  a  10  j>ercent  retention  and  8  percent  sales 
tax  were  io^osed. 

Argentina  began  the  1958-59  season  with  an  estimated  eaqoortable  surplus 
of  almost  500  million  pounds,  grease  basis,  the  highest  level  since 
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October  1952.    Exports  during  October-February  have  reduced  this  by  about 
5  percent. 

Argentine  wool  production  in  1958-59  is  estimated  at  k22  minion  pounds, 
ccoipared  with  kOQ  million  pounds  in  the  previous  season.    Prices  to  pro- 
ducers rose  sharply  following  the  devaluation  of  the  peso  at  the  end  of 
1958. 

Uruguay  wets  the  only  major  eacporting  country  which  showed  an  increase  in 
raw  wool  exports  in  the  1957-58  season.    Although  shipments  were  held  up 
early  in  the  season,  they  began  to  move  in  large  quantities  later.  How- 
ever, shipments  in  both  the  1956-57  and  1957-58  seasons  were  relatively 
low.    Carryover  stocks  on  October  1,  1958  were  estimated  at  78  mill  ion 
pounds,  grease  basis.    Production  in  Uruguay  during  the  1958-59  season 
is  now  estimated  at  176  mil.]  ion  pounds,  grease  basis,  cooipared  with  198 
million  pounds  in  1957-58. 

Shijaaents  of  raw  wool  from  Uruguay  in  the  early  months  of  this  season 
also  have  been  very  large.    Exports  increased  to  a3-l  countries,  espe- 
cially to  the  Sino-Soviet  Bloc  vrtiich  accounted  for  about  kO  percent  of 
toteJ.  raw  wool  shipments  in  October-December. 

By  March  1,  most  of  this  season's  clip  and  the  carryover  had  already 
been  sold.    Unsold  stocks,  estimated  at  hh  million  pounds,  were  mostly 
of  inferior  quality. 

Exports  of  raw  wool  during  October-March  totaled  86  million  pounds,  com- 
pared with  97  million  pounds  in  the  entire  1957-58  season.    In  some 
years,  there  is  considerable  movement  of  raw  wool  across  borders  which 
does  not  enter  into  official  trade  statistics.    Unofficial  trade  esti- 
mates place  the  total  this  season  at  about  kO  million  pounds,  which  is 
relatively  large. 

In  addition  to  raw  wool  shipments,  Uruguay  also  exports  large  quanti- 
ties of  tops,  noils,  and  wastes.    Shipments  of  tops  in  October-March 
totaled  Ik  million  pounds,  coo^pared  with  17  million  pounds  in  the 
1957-58  season. 
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World  exports  of  2,572  million  pounds,  actual  weight,  of  raw  wool  in  I958 
were  slightly  below  the  record  of  2,664  miJJLion  pounds  in  1957.    The  decline 
was  chiefly  because  of  a  slackening  of  demand  in  the  10  major  non-Comniunist, 
wool-consximing  countries.    Consumption  in  those  countries  declined  6  percent 
in  1958. 

Shipaents  from  the  5  major  producing  countries  of  the  Southern  Hemisphere 
(Australia,  New  Zealand,  South  Africa,  Argentina,  and  Uruguay)  dropped  3  per- 
cent, SIS  the  decline  in  shipments  frcMa  Australia  overshadowed  the  increase  in 
exports  from  the  other  countries.    These  5  coiantries  accounted  for  86  percent 
of  world  trade  in  raw  wool  in  1958»    Inqports  of  raw  wool  into  the  7  major 
importing  countries  fell  12  percent  in  1958*    Imports  declined  in  each  of 
these  countries,  but  the  extent  of  the  decline  varied  from  1  percent  in  Japan 
to  30  percent  in  West  Germany. 

World  wool  consumption  in  I958  is  estimated  by  the  Coimnonwealth  Economic 
Committee  at  2,790  millicHi  pounds,  clean  basis,  conrpared  with  a  record  of 
2,938  million  in  1957.    The  drop  reflected  textile  recessions  in  the  major 
consuming  countries.    The  smaller  demand  in  I958  brought  a  further  decline  in 
wool  prices.    Dominion  wool  prices  in  December  were  about  25  percent  below  a 
year  earlier. 

Prospects  for  wool  trade  in  1959  are  much  brighter  than  they  were  for  I958. 
The  decline  in  wool  consumption  bottomed  out  in  most— but  not  all— of  the 
major  consuming  co\mtries  in  1958.    During  the  first  half  of  1959^  niill  us© 
in  10  countries  ^ich  report  quarterly  to  the  Intemational  Wool  Stazdy  Group 


1/  This  circular  contains  more  detailed  inforaiation  than  a  sximmary  of  similar 
title  published  in  the  Foreign  Crops  and  Markets  monthly  supplement  of 
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was  up  13  perceat  from  a  year  earlier.    With  another  record  vool  clip  fore- 
cast for  1959,  increased  supplies  are  available  to  meet  the  improved  demand. 
After  generally  declining  in  I958,  wool  prices  have  improved  in  1959*  Prices 
at  the  opening  Australian  aucticms  in  August  I959  were  sharply  above  a  year 
earlier. 

PRINCIPAL  EXPORTING  COUNTOIES 

Australia . -.~Raw  wool  exports  in  I958  totaled  1,158  mlllicMi  pounds,  ccmpared 
with  1,327  million  pounds  in  1957.    Shipments  declined  despite  a  sharp  rise 
in  wool  production  daring  the  1958-59  season  (July-June).    Most  of  this 
increased  production,  however,  did  not  move  to  auction  centers  until  late  in 
the  season  and  will  therefore  be  reflected  in  1959  exports,    A  further 
increase  in  prodaction  is  expected  in  1959-^;    this  will  probably  result  in 
increased  sales  and  exports  in  the  last  half  of  1959* 

New  Zealand.— Wool  exports  from  New  Zealand  increased  from  ^30  millicxi  pounds 
in  1957  to  h^S  million  in  I958.    Strong  demand  during  the  last  half  of  the 
year  from  the  IMited  Kingdom  and  the  Ifeiited  States,  partic\ilarly  for  coaurse 
crossbred  wool  used  in  carpets,  stimulated  e:q»rts.    A  further  rise  in  wool 
output  augmented  the  supplies  available  for  export.    Wool  production  is 
expected  to  increase  slightly  in  I959-60. 

l^ion  of  South  Africa.— Exports  from  the  Union  increased  from  231  million 
potinds  in  I957  to  239  million  in  I958.    Production  also  rose  slightly  from 
the  drought-affected  clip  of  I957-58.    A  sharp  rise  In  shipments  to  the 
Iftiited  States  and  the  Iftiited  Kingdom  offset  the  decline  in  exports  to  other 
major  markets.    With  an  expected  increase  in  production,  exports  should 
continue  upward  in  1959* 

Argentina .  —Exports  of  raw  wool  at  230  million  povinds  In  I958  were  up  I9  per- 
cent from  a  year  earlier.    Large  stocks  which  had  accxunulated  in  1957  and 
early  I958  began  to  move  out  in  the  second  half  of  I958.    35ie  Argentine 
Giovemment  abandoned  the  multiple  exchange  rates  system  In  January  1959. 
This  gave  furliier  impetus  to  exports,  and  by  Jvily  most  of  this  season's  clip 
and  the  large  carryover  had  been  exported.    Exports  in  I959  should  be  the 
biggest  in  recent  years. 

Uruguay.  —Exports  of  129  millicai  pounds  of  raw  wool  In  I958  were  double  I957 
exports  but  below  the  1956  level.    As  in  Argentina,  the  large  carryover"  moved 
out  in  sizable  quantities  In  the  latter  h^i-p  of  I958,    By  the  end  of  the  year 
most  of  the  carryover  and  the  I958-59  (October-September)  clip  had  been  sold. 
Unlike  a  year  ago,  there  is  now  very  little  wool  available  in  Uruguay;  and 
since  the  I959-60  clip  is  expected  to  be  sooiewhat  lower  because  of  drought, 
exports  will  probably  be  reduced  in  1959. 

PRINCIPAL  IMPORTING  C0UNT51IES 

United  jc^npAnm — ^TV^iiai  raw  wool  Imports  in  1958,  at  659  million  pounds, 
actual  weight,  were  down  3  percent  from  1957.    Of  this  quantity,  caily  58 
million  pounds  were  re-exported,  much  less  than  a  year  earlier.  Retained 
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iniports  were  thus  about  the  same  as  in  19^7*    Eixports  of  homa-growxi  wool  (33 
millicHi  pounds)  were  up  l6  percent  in  1958, 

Total  Imports  during  tbe  first  half  of  1959  vere  ^21  minion  pounds,  congoared 
with  361  million  during  January-June  I958. 

France. ■~Jte.v  wool  imports  of  339  million  pounds  in  I958  were  2k  percent  below 
a  year  earlier.    In  addition,  France  impoirbs  a  sxibstantial  quantity  of  wool 
on  the  skin*-«stimated  at  70  million  pounds,  grease  basis,  annually.  Frendi 
wool  exports  ai>e  mainly  re-exports  of  scoured  wool  palled  from  imported  skins. 

Inrports  during  January-June  1959  were  at  about  the  same  level  as  a  year 
earlier. 

Jaga^.— JEiaw  wool  inrports  of  27^4^  millicMi  pounds  were  near  the  I957  level, 
despite  the  curtailment  of  wool  yam  production.  Virtually  all  of  these 
imports  weire  in  the  grease,  and  about  8I  percent  vera  imported  from  Australia. 

iDiports  during  the  first  half  of  1959  were  up  sharply  and  the  restrictions  c»ex 
yam  spinning  have  been  lifted.    The  import  a1  Tocaticai  for  wool  during  the 
second  half  of  fiscal  year  1959  (October-March)  has  been  raised  to  867,000 
bales  (300  pounds),  coorpared  with  Mi-5,500  bales  a  year  earlier. 

United  States.— .Wool  inrports  in  I958  were  6  percent  below  the  1957  level  and 
the  lowest  since  1939*    Inrports  of  apparel  wool  were  down  13  percent,  but 
carpet  wool  imports  were  only  slightly  below  those  in  1957 »    A  sharp  decline 
in  wool  consumption  in  1957  and  I958  greatly  reduced  in^ort  needs. 

Mill  constm^ition  and  inrports  of  wool  have  rebounded  strongly  in  1959*    ^  "the 
first  6  months,  imports  of  apparel  and  carpet  wool  were  up  Jl  and  II9  percent, 
respectively,  from  the  same  period  in  I958,  and  total  imports  were  about 
double  the  I958  level. 

West  Germany.— Baw  wool  imports  declined  30  percent  in  I958  from  26I  million 
pounds,  the  postwar  peak  in  1957,  to  I83  million  pounds,    Ohe  West  German  wool 
textile  industry  siaffered  a  severe  recession  in  1958. 

Imports  in  the  first  5  months  of  1959  were  I3  percent  above  a  year  earlier, 
and  for  the  entire  year  axe  expected  to  be  up  20  percent. 

Italy.— Raw  wool  imports  declined  I5  percent  in  I958  to  213  minion  pounds  but 
were  still  substantially  above  the  I956  level. 

Imports  in  the  first  >'«T-f  of  1959  were  about  the  same  as  a  year  earlier. 

Belgium. — As  in  the  other  major  wool-importing  countries  of  the  free  world, 
wool  inrports  declined  in  1959.    Imports  of  I6I  million  pounds  were  I5  percent 
below  the  I89  million  pounds  imported  in  1957 • 

Imports  in  January-May  1959  totaled  80  minion  pounds,  conrpared  with  69 
million  pounds  a  year  ago. 
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WOOL  (-Actual  weight):    International  trade,  average  1951-55,  annual  1957  and  1953 


Continent  and  country 

'  Average 

;           1951-55  ; 

1957  ; 

1555  .  1/ 

[    Exports  j 

laiports 

Exports 

Tnrports  ' 

Exports  ! 

■  1,000  - 

■  pounds 

1,000 
pounds 

1,000 
pounds 

1,000 
pounds 

1,000 
pounds 

1,000 
pounds 

North  America: 

.:  628 

26,625 
9,208 
l»4l,069 

3,2*9 
2,*52 

19,512 
12,*07 
273,300 

3,695  . 
5,060 

15,010 
11,616 
25*,996 

251,  £22 

South  America: 

228  620 

1*76,902 

2,8U6 
1,76* 
1,692 

5,701 

193,790 
9,367 
21,966 

*,600 
6,656 
6*, 37* 

305,rJ.5 

~63 
18I» 
1,803 

8,75; 

229,830 
3,067 

E 

*,500 
*,3*1 

129,  *ao 

790 
l.*l3 

6,302 

300,753 

2,050 

391,158 

Europe: 
Belgiim  and  Luxemtoourg. . 

•  66 
..:  29,383 

TO  hLA 

10,681 
1*5,629 
U,07* 
10,578 
320,960 
170.925 
.*/  11,031 

.  *o 

■        1 1 
:  159,859 
:  25,*a2 
:  2,018 
:  *,093 
:  *,207 
:  13,609 
:  1*,1*9* 
:  637,200 

9* 
3*,705 
310 

:  63,310 
:  16,895 
:  90* 
:  9B1 

:  *,557 
:  7,73* 
:  1,500 
:  1,*32 

:  1,032 
:  192 
:  28,509 

i7,oe8 
.  189,332 

.  3,885 
11,261 
:  i<*3,260 
:  261,260 
:  5,633 
:  100 
;  12,958 
!  2U9,8a2 
:  31,938 
:  1,3*6 
:  8,959 
:  6,779 
:  9,650 
:  15,975 
:  675,5*2 

15 

26,*06 
21* 

I  57,99* 
:  9,082 
:  88 
:  6*5 
:  16,130 
:  1,659 
:  8,153 
:  2,*00 
:  79 

:  2,lii9 
:  103 
:  33,000 

12,-«9 

160,581 

:  3,969 
:  10,095 
:  338,66* 
:  182,830 
:  1,861 
:  200 
:  10,1*7 
:     213, *52 
:  25,*l6 
:  1,*31 
:  13,660 
:  11,807 
:  11,65* 
:  13,96* 
659,200 

..:  120,963 

:l,59e,226 

:  177,6*2 

:l,9**,8a6 

:  162,117 

:  1,671,**0 

1,190 

11 

^, 

u.,100 

17,2*0 

2*, 500 

J/ 

Uk 

5,265 

5,830 

67610 

U 

*1,696 

1,856 

8,69* 

2,*21 

10,1*6 

900 

15,011 

1,900 

39, 3fi9 

132,172 

122,863 

1,631,615 

150,063 

2,07T,0<:0 

If 3,21" 

l,cl:  ,561 

U.S.S.R.  (Europe  and  Asia).|/  : 

2/ 

30,1<00 

126,300 

i/ 

2/ 

Africa:  : 

U,008 

888 

l.*05 

562 

% 

2/ 

566 

1,150 

90 

1,160 

2/ 

|_ 

1,360 

1,621 

1,700 

6,**6 

630 

8,6W. 

261. 

5,063 

5*0 

1,5*0 

60 

1,W)0 

100 

500 

200 

225,690 

5,960 

231,300 

*,500 

239.030 

3,900 

8,688 

2Ui,ii60 

6,586 

2-7, ;i3 

6,2^ 

Asia: 

 :  1*,356 

 :  1,030 

*,962 

2/  388 

201. 
161,186 
2,922 
*/  1,800 
1,322 

7,toS 

2/ 
1,130 
37,808 
20,Ul6 
13,695 

5^6*5 
37,300 
1*,339 

3,065 

275,319 
J.,  989 

858 
5,67- 

^  c 
716 

33,9*5 

2/ 

9,010 

IT 
23.62* 

1*,513 

3,016 
273,706 

1,206 

-,50c 

180,212 

1*5,333 

269,925 

110,006 

292, *30 

Oceania: 

2/  5,*6* 
580 

1,327,200 
*30,233 

2/  T.ooo 

300 

1,158.300 
*56,327 

% 
2/ 

Total  

 :  1,!>J1,1SC 

Total  World.j/.  .8/  

 :  2,315,262 

2,664,1^5 

1/   Preliminary.    2/   Not  available.    ^    Includes  estimtes  where  statistics  are  not  yet  »yalli.-le. 

Xj    Includes  tops.    2/   Washed,  scoured,  or  clean  basis.    6/    Includes  e:3>orts  frai  South-Uest  Africa  and 

Basutoland.    jj   Fiscal  year  beginning  in  year  shown.    8/   Excludes  wool  on  the  skin  and  reexports  where 

possible;  imports  in  most  cases  refer  to  gross  ijigjorts. 

Foreign  Agricultural  Service.    Prepared  or  estinated  on  the  basis  of  official  statistics  of  foreign  go^ern- 
ments,  other  foreign  source  imterial,  reports  of  U.S.  Agricultural  Attaches  and  Foreign  Service  officers,  re- 
sults of  office  research  and  related  information. ..  jVugust  1959. 
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SOUTHERN  HEMISPHERE  WOOL  EXPORTS 


IN  1958-59  AT  RECORD  LEVEL  l/ 


Wool  exports  from  the  5  major  producing  countries  of  the  Southern  Hemi- 
sphere rose  20  percent  to  a  record  level  in  the  1958-59  season  (includes 
July-June  in  Australia,  New  Zealand,  and  the  Union  of  South  Africa,  and 
October-September  in  Argentina  and  Uruguay) .    Shipments  of  raw  wool  in 
1958-59  totaled  2,518  million  pounds,  actual  weight,  compared  with  2,096 
million  in  1957-58. 

Exports  from  each  of  these  countries  increased  sharply  and  accounted  for 
more  than  85  percent  of  total  world  trade  in  wool  in  1958-59*    The  volume 
of  exports  from  Argentina  and  Uruguay  rose  substantisG.ly  over  a  year 
earlier  as  revisions  in  "aforos"  (export  evaluations)  and  exchange  rates 
made  their  wool  prices  more  competitive  in  world  markets.    As  a  resiilt 
Argentine  exports  jumped  1^5  percent  and  Uruguayan  exports  rose  20  per- 
cent.   Exports  from  the  other  countries  were  up  considerably  in  volume, 
but  the  value  declined  as  wool  prices  during  most  of  the  season  were 
greatly  below  1957-58  levels. 

Exports  in  I958-59  were  aided  by  increased  consumption  in  most  major  con- 
suming countries,  particularly  the  United  States,    During  the  first  9 
months  of  1959,  consumption  of  raw  wool  in  10  countries  of  the  Free 
World  was  up  17  percent  frcwi  the  same  period  of  1958.    Consumption  in  the 
United  States  and  the  United  Kingdom  was  up  kO  and  I6  percent,  respectively. 


The  volume  of  exports  increased  to  all  major  markets  except  France  and 
Poland.    The  major  increases  were  in  shipments  to  the  United  States  (78 
percent),  Netherlands  (53  percent),  U.S.S.R.  (50  percent),  Japan  (35  per- 
cent), and  the  United  Kingdom  (22  percent).    Shipments  to  the  Sino-Soviet 


1/  This  circular  contains  more  detailed  information  than  a  summary  of  a 
similar  title  published  in  Foreign  Crops  and  Markets  monthly  supplement 
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Bloc  rose  26  percent,  with  increased  ■b;iying  in  Argentina  and  Uruguay- 
more  than  offsetting  reduced  purchases  from  New  Zealand  and  South  Africa. 

The  outlook  is  for  a  further  increase  in  wool  exports  in  1959-60  from 
the  Dominions  hut  the  volmae  frcm  Argentina  and  Unoguay  is  expected  to 
decline.    Sxapplies  in  the  latter  countries  have  been  reduced  hy  the  dis- 
posal of  large  carryover  stocks  and  a  further  reduction  in  Urxaguayan 
wool  output. 

With  improved  demand,  wool  prices  have  generally  risen  in  1959  from 
their  low  point  reached  at  the  end  of  1958.    Prices  rose  very  sharply 
in  April  and  then  again  at  the  beginning  of  the  1959-60  Australiaji  auction 
season  in  late  August.    There  has  been  a  slight  easing  trend  in  recent 
months,  but  prices  have  been  relatively  stable.    Prices  of  the  coarser 
types  have  been  relatively  more  favorable  than  fine  wools  because  of  the 
strong  deaand  for  carpet  wool  in  the  United  States  and  the  United  Kingdom. 

At  present,  wool  prices  are  significantly  above  the  level  of  a  year  ear- 
lier.   This  should  resiilt  in  greater  exchange  earnings  from  wool  exports, 
especially  in  the  Dcsninions  where  both  export  volume  and  value  should 
be  higher  in  1959-60.    Wool  accounts  for  about  kO  percent  of  total  for- 
eign exchange  earnings  in  Australia,  Uruguay  and  New  ZeeCLand  and  10  to 
15  percent  in  Argentina  and  South  Africa. 

Australia;    Exports  of  raw  wool  from  Australia  during  1958-59  were  up 
9  percent  from  a  year  earlier.    Shipments  to  the  United  Kingdom  and 
Japan— the  largest  markets — increased  sharply,  but  exports  to  Continental 
Europe  declined.    Shipments  to  the  United  States  increased  from  35  to 
^3  million  pounds. 

Exports  of  raw  wool  in  1958-59  were  estimated  at  1,^4-55  million  pounds, 
grease  basis,— over  90  percent  of  the  total  clip.    Wool  exports  were 
valued  at  $677  million,  compared  with  $836  million  in  1957-58. 

With  another  record  clip  expected  in  1959-6O  and  higher  prices,  Aus- 
tralian exports  should  increase  in  both  volxone  and  value.    The  Soviet 
Union  has  resumed  buying  in  Australia  for  the  first  time  since  the 
195^-55  season. 

New  Zealand:    Exports  of  raw  wool  from  New  Zealand  in  1958-59  were  a 
record  511  million  poxinds,  compared  with  a  revised  total  of  i+59  million 
in  1957-58.    Shipments  to  the  United  States  accoxmted  for  the  bulk  of 
the  11  percent  increase.    These  almost  doubled  as  a  result  of  increased 
demand  for  carpet  wool  and  the  suspension  of  U.S.  duties  on  certain 
grades  of  wool  if  used  in  carpets  and  other  specified  uses.  Shipments 
to  Poland  and  the  U.S.S.R.  fell  off  sharply,  but  exports  to  Communist 
China  more  than  doubled. 

Increased  exports  reflect  larger  output  and  a  reduction  in  carryover 
stocks  from  an  estimated  21  million  pounds,  grease  basis,  at  the  end  of 
1957-58  to  16  million  pounds  a  year  later.    The  bulk  of  these  stocks 
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were  purchased  by  the  New  Zealand  Wool  Coimnission  under  the  floor 
support  scheme.    Most  of  the  remaining  stocks  are  expected  to  he 
shipped  in  the  present  season.    With  disposal  of  these  stocks  and 
larger  production,  exports  should  rise  further  in  1959-60. 

Union  of  South  Africa:    Exports  of  raw  wool  from  the  Union  also  rose 
11  percent  in  195^-59.    The  rise  is  attributed  to  larger  output  and  a 
reduction  in  Wool  Commission  stocks  purchased  during  the  past  2  seasons 
when  prices  were  at  times  below  the  support  level.    Shipments  to  the 
United  States  more  than  doubled  and  also  rose  sharply  to  the  United 
Kingdom,    Exports  to  the  U.S.S.R.  fell  about  one-third. 

Exports  are  not  expected  to  change  materially  in  1959-6O.  Production 
is  expected  to  be  up  about  3  percent,  but  carryover  stocks  are  slightly 
lower.    The  Wool  Commission's  stocks  at  the  beginning  of  the  season  were 
7.1  million  pounds.    Seme  of  these  have  since  been  sold, 

Argentina;    Argentine  wool  exports  in  1958-59  were  up  1^5  percent  from 
the  previous  season  and  the  highest  since  1952-53*    Unlike  a  year  ear- 
lier, the  increased  output  and  large  carryover  moved  rapidly  into  ex- 
port during  1958-59*    Exports  were  aided  by  the  adoption  of  a  single 
exchange  rate  system  in  early  1959«    Raw  wool  is  still  subject  to  certain 
retentions  or  export  taxes,  but  the  present  systan  is  much  more  favorable 
to  exporters  than  the  previous  multiple  exchange  rates  system. 

Exports  increased  sharply  to  almost  all  major  destinations  in  1958-59* 
As  in  New  Zealand,  exports  to  the  United  States — mostly  carpet  wool — 
were  stimulated  by  increased  mill  consumption  and  a  build-up  of  csirpet 
wool  stocks.    Shipments  to  the  Sino-Soviet  Bloc  were  more  than  5  times 
the  1957-58  level,  with  exports  to  the  U.S.S.R.  rising  from  nil  to  32 
million  po\mds. 

Shipments  in  1959-60  are  expected  to  be  substantially  lower  even  though 
production  is  expected  to  rise  further.    The  disposal  of  considerable 
carryover  stocks  in  1958-59  reduced  the  exportable  surplus  in  the 
present  season  to  397  million  pounds,  grease  basis,  conpared  with  512 
million  last  season.    Exports  of  wool  and  wool  products  in  1958-59  were 
an  estimated  kkO  million  pounds,  grease  basis, 

Uruguay:    Raw  wool  escports  from  Uruguay  rose  20  percent  as  Uruguayan 
carryover  stocks  were  also  reduced  sharply.    Shipments  to  the  United 
States  and  the  Sino-Soviet  Bloc  rose  sharply,  but  declined  to  most 
other  major  destinations.    Raw  wool  exports  to  the  United  States  rose 
fran  3  to  I7  million  pounds,  and  those  to  the  Bloc  rose  frcan  29  to  kQ 
million  pounds.    The  proportion  of  Uruguayan  exports  shipped  direct  to 
the  Bloc  rose  from  30  percent  in  1957-58  to  14-1  percent  in  1958-59*  This 
rise  has  been  offset  to  scane  extent  by  a  decline  in  indirect  shipments 
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to  the  Bloc  via  the  Netherlands.  Exports  of  raw  wool  to  the  Netherlands 
fell  from  28  million  pounds  in  1956-57  to  6  million  pounds  in  1958-59. 

In  addition  to  raw  wool  exports,  Uruguay  ships  a  considerable  quantity 
of  wool  tops— a  semi-manufactured  product.    Exports  of  tops  were  30 
million  pounds  in  1958-59,  ccapaxed  with  17  million  in  1957-58.  Prin- 
cipal destinations  were  the  Netherlands,  Hungsiry,  and  Comnninlst  China, 

Uruguayan  wool  exports  will  probably  be  substantially  lower  in  1959-60, 
The  carryover  on  October  1,  1959  was  Ik  mill  ion  pounds,  grease  basis, 
compared  with  78  million  pounds  a  year  eairlier.    Wool  production  is  ex- 
pected to  be  about  10  percent  lower  in  1959-60. 
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